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reakfast Cocoa. 


from which the excess of oii 
has been removed, 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 

has more than three times the 

strength of Cocoa mixed with 

Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

| and is therefore far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one 

centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 

ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 

DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


For a Disordered Liver 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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NURSERIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Fine healthy stock of all the 
finest varieties now ready for 
delivery. Send your orders in 
early, or write for Catalogue. 
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Garden and Forest. 


Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 159) 
will be the following articles: 


The Shrubs of California. 


By Pxoressox Eowarv L. Greenn. 


A California Rose-bush. (Illustrated.) 


Ciematis connata. (With figure.) 


By Prorgssor SARGENT. 


How We Renewed an Old Place.— 
Vi. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rossinse 


The paper will contain an illustration of a Rose- 
bush in California, from a photograph, and a figure of 
Clematis connata, from a drawing by Mr. C. E. Faxon. 
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The Decline of the Country Gentleman. 


VW. the first census of the United States was taken 

in 1790, about one-thirtieth of the population lived 
in towns of more than 8,000 inhabitants. The last census 
shows that nearly one-third of the people of the United 
States now live in towns of that size or larger, while, in 
the north Atlantic States, more than half the population is 
urban. In Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts and New York 
the increase of the city element is numerically greater than 
the total increase ; that is, the rural population has actually 
decreased. This disproportion in the growth of city and 
country would appear more striking if towns of 4,000 or 
5,000 inhabitants and upward were transferred from the 
country to the city class, as they should be, since their 
inhabitants live under conditions which are distinctly 
urban. 

The growth of smaller towns and villages, as compared 
with the strictly rural population, has been quite as well 
marked. Taking an agricultural community like Sussex 
County, New Jersey, which is less than fifty miles from 
New York, it appears that the population has been prac- 
tically at a standstill for sixty years, while the towns and 
villages in the county have increased many-fold. This 
means that the farms have lost a great proportion of what 
the towns have gained. In addition to the relatively slow 
growth, and, in some cases, to the actual declirie of the 
tural population, it is to be observed that the lands have 
decreased in value. Taking this county of Sussex in 
New Jersey, as an example, it is a fact worth considering 
that forty years ago, before the inflated prices of war times, 
farm-land there, which was fifteen or twenty miles distant 
from a railroad, was worth fifty per cent. more than it is 
to-day, although it has convenient and direct railroad con- 
nection with this city. _ Nothing is plainer than the fact 
that the towns and cities are increasing in wealth, in 
population, and in influence at the expense of the rural 
communities. 
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Professor Rodney Welch contributed to the February 
number of Zhe Forum a striking article on the changed 
condition of the American farmer. He drew a graphic pic- 
ture of the life on a New England farm fifty years ago, 
where.the inhabitants seemed perfectly independent be- 
cause they were engaged in a husbandry which was 
domestic, and in which nearly everything in the way of 
food and clothing for the family was produced at home. 
There was no labor-saving machinery and little ready 
money then in rural communities, but there was much 
local pride and a society which considered itself a trifle 
superior in refinement and influence to that of the towns. 
The love of land and forests, of orchards and gardens, was 
inherited from English ancestors, and in the eanly years of 
the Republic, rural life was more highly esteemed than city 
life, and it afforded greater facilities for enjoyment and for 
physical as well as intellectual development. Country 
physicians and country divines took rank with the great 
preachers and surgeons of the capitals. Nearly all the stu- 
dents in colleges and professional schools came from rural 
districts, and the graduates returned to the neighborhoods 
where they had spent their youth. Most of the early Presi- 
dents and Governors of states were farmers, and in one 
early congressional directory a majority of the senators 
and representatives were farmers. A large proportion of 
the trustees of the colleges were farmers, and even profes- 
sional men gave some attention to agriculture. In short, 
men who lived on their own farms and secured a compe- 
tency and independence by the produce of their land were 
the most influential class of the country. As Professor 
Welch points out, there was quite as radical a difference 
between this agricultural class and the shifting population 
of commercial and manufacturing towns as there was be- 
tween real and personal property. The country gentlemen 
were on their farms to stay there, no matter how prices or 
wages might vary at the factories or in the seaports. They 
felt a sense of dignity and responsibility as leaders in so- 
ciety and politics, and while they were the last men in the 
world to insist upon anything like different ranks in society 
they constituted as truly a controlling class in the nation as 
if they had been titled. 

But the country has been losing its relative importance, 
and the migration to the towns has been rapidly acceler- 
ated during the last ten or twenty years. In many of the 
western states farmers obtained land for little or nothing, 
and improved it with the intention of remaining there, but 
as they became independent they divided up their farms 
into small tracts, erected cheap buildings on them, and 
leased them to persons generally of foreign birth. In this 
way it is said that in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Iowa more farms have been deserted by their owners, 
although for a different reason, than there have been in 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts. In these 
New England states farms have been abandoned because it 
no longer pays to cultivate them as they have been culti- 
vated. But, whatever the motive, the best blood of the 
country, and the very worst blood, too, finds its way to the 
cities. The tenant-farmers who are left in temporary charge 
of the land have little interest in sustaining schools of good 
character, or in improving the farms by erecting substantial 
buildings or by planting orchards and vineyards, or by 
setting out ornamental trees and shrubs. They lease the 
land from year to year, and have no permanent interest in 
it. When a stately residence, surrounded by lawns and 
pleasure-grounds, is now seen in the country, with 
evidences that it has recently been erected, it is probably 
not the home of a farmer. It is more likely to belong to 
some raiser of fine stock or to some man of wealth who has 
removed from the city for his health’s sake or in order 
to manage a farm as a pastime. Wealthy farmers, like 
other people of means, desire the advantages of society, 
schools and amusements of one kind or another, and 
the town furnishes what the country fails to furnish for 
them. On the other hand, where a farm does not support 
its owner he turns to the town for a more attractive open- 
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ing for earning a livelihood. Thus it happens that the 
farms in many parts of the country are passing out of the 
hands of proprietors and into the hands of a tenant class. 
Most persons past fifty years of age can recall some rural 
community the character of whose population has entirely 
changed within their memory. The country gentleman, a 
term which we use for want of a better one to designate 
the man who earned an easy competence by tilling his own 
acres and who expected that his land would be the home 
of his descendants for generations, has been supplanted 
by a class of men who seem to lack not only his love for 
the land and his pride in it, but his stability of character, 
* his public spirit, and his influence. 

Now, it is a narrow view which looks upon this rapid 
growth and increasing importance of urban communities 
as an unmixed evil. Sanitary science has made life in the 
town more healthful than it was in the early decades of 
the century, and more complete organization has multi- 
plied its comforts. If there has been an apparent decline 
in the social and political importance of some rural com- 
munities, the towns have gained what the country has 
lost. And yet the tendency we speak of cannot be alto- 
gether wholesome. The comparative prosperity and lux- 
ury of our cities are evidences that the men who trans- 
port and traffic in the products of the soil are receiving a 
larger proportion of the value of these products, while the 
farmer's share is growing less. With no peasant class, 
with the land tilled by men who own it and who govern 
it, agriculture, here if anywhere, should be a profitable 
and honorable calling. It is degraded from its proper 
rank among industries when the farmer's boy is eager to 
abandon his birthplace and sees, without a pang, the 
homestead pass into alien hands. The farmer of the old 
style had local attachment and local pride, and these senti- 
ments formed the basis of a broad public spirit and an 
intense patriotism. From the homes of contented farmers 
has come the best blood of the Republic, and any decline 
in agricultural prosperity should be a matter of public 
concern. Men lose their love for land which cannot 
support them, and if the land bears any unequal burdens 
in the way of taxation or restriction, these should be re- 
moved. The men who carry the products of the farm and 
the men who stand between the farmer and the consumer 
form compact, well-organized bodies, able to command 
their full share of the profits of agriculture. Farmers are 
numerous and so widely separated that co-operation is 
impossible. That farmers suffer in this unequal competi- 
tion is undeniable. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the discontented 
farmer listens to the specious arguments of professional 
agitators and is willing to waste effort upon sham reform. 
The questions involved are worthy of study by the most 
thoughtful men. How can the conservative practices of 
Agriculture and Horticulture be adjusted to the swiftly 
changing conditions of this growing country? How is the 
farmer to command his fair share of the value of the prod- 
ucts of the soil? What can be done to make country life 
more attractive, wholesome and satisfying? Is it possible 
to restore the tiller of the soil to the position of consequence 
he once held in the social and political life of the Republic? 


Early Spring in Central Park. 


A* unusually long succession of hot days coming suddenly 
before the middle of April brought our vegetation for- 
ward this year with almost miraculous rapidity, so that by the 
first of May the parks wore an aspect rarely seen so early. 
The Tulip-beds had been at their finest a week before, and 
the Forsythias were in full bloom by the 22d of April, when, 
too, the frequent plantations of Moss-pinks and blue Aubrietias 
were beginning to show their equally vivid colors. A week 
later these plantations were vivid indeed. In some places, 
especially where the Moss-pinks occupied rocky ledges or 
broken, scantily turfed slopes, their great masses of crimson- 
ink were extremely beautiful. But these essentially wood- 
fond flowers look less well when they spread in more uniform 
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masses on smooth grassy inclines, where the edges of their 
carpets do not blend naturally with the herbage, but form a 
disagreeably sharp, artificial-looking line. And in one or two 
such spots where their crimson contrasted with the yellow of 
Forsythias growing just above them as well as with the uni- 
form bright green of the lawn, the effect was striking enough, 
but distinctly inharmonious. The white form of the Phlox is, 
of course, better adapted than the pink for association with 
other strong tints, and is largely used in the park. 

But still more beautiful, because more delicate and more 
natural-looking in most portions of the park-landscape, is the 
white Stel/laria Holostea, which was also at its best on May-day, 
beautifying shady reaches and slopes of wide extent, especially 
along the West Drive. The loveliness of its snowy stars, 
sprinkled through the grass, but not forming thick clumps of 
unrelieved color like the Moss-pinks and the blue Aubrietias, 
could not be surpassed by that of any early spring flower. 

At this same time the Judas-trees were in full bloom, and 
the Lilacs and Wistarias were beginning to pass from bud into 
flower; the Japanese Quinces and Forsythias had not yet 
dropped their petals ; the various blossoming Plums and Cher- 
ries spread like snowy clouds ; and, while the Dogwood clus- 
ters were not yet fully developed or entirely white, they were 
almost as charming in their immature shapes and creamy hue. 
Many very beautiful effects of contrasted color met the eye in 
traversing different parts of the park; but the most striking 
and harmonious we chanced to note was displayed by a large 
bed of shrubs on the West Drive near the turn which leads to 
the terrace at the lake end of the Mall. The foreground of 
this bed was filled with rather low groups of the Japanese 
Quince in both the red and the pale pink-flowered forms, the 
two varieties not being intermingled, but massed in consider- 
able quantities. Above this array of scarlet and delicate rose 
color stood masses of Lilacs, much more crimson in the color 
of their flower-panicles than they would be when the flowers 
were all unfolded. And back of their ruddy purple stood, 
sharply defined against the vividly blue sky, the splendid rose- 
colored, flowery, leafless branches of small Judas-trees, There 
was just enough green in the foliage of the Quinces and the 
Lilacs to give relief and tone to the brilliant hues thus happily 
contrasted ; and the picture they made proved that, whatever 
may be the case with a painter, Nature can easily succeed in 
associating pink and scarlet, purple and crimson. 

Other flowers and blossoming shrubs will adorn the park 
with new garments of loveliness as the weeks go by, but at 
no future time will its general effect be so enchanting as 
during these first days of May. For then the wealth of low- 
lying color was not more attractive than the varied character 
of the canopies of higher foliage. Here we saw, as in some 
Horse-chestnut tree, a mass of green, already strong and deep 
and solid. There the Maple-leaves were half-unfolded, the 
leaves of the Liquidambar defined themselves as separate tiny 
stars, and one teat of the Tulip-tree showed, still in minia- 
ture, its singular individuality of outline. Now the green was 
but a diaphanous garment, and again, only a faint cloud or a 
thinnest mist. On one tree it was not green at all but yellow, 
and on another a pale, soft gray. Where the Oaks stretched 
their infinitesimal but many-pointed leaves a careful eye 
could discover every tint of green, brown, gray, yellow and 
pink. And here and there were still, quite leafless trees, the 
delicate tracery of their branches exquisitely defined against 
their more enterprising neighbors. Of course there is a 
charm in mere priority. Early spring has a peculiar attrac- 
tion of its own simply because it is early spring. But, quite 
apart from this, May is the most beautiful of months. Such 
variety, such endless kinds and shades of beauty, such subtile 
contrasts and unexpected harmonies, no other time can offer. 
Fortunate were those who, if unable to enjoy its tender yet 
swiftly passing phases in the actual country, could spend 
an hour or two each day in Central Park. Indeed, owing to 
the greater variety of its vegetation, a fine park is perhaps a 
better place than any but an exceptionally favored country- 
side in which-to study the fullest beauty of early May. 


Asa rule, in laying out parks, the principal roads and walks 
should be so disposed as to leave the central parts un- 
broken, so that broad, quiet landscape effects may be had 
in looking across them; at the same time, they should be 
kept far enough from the boundaries to allow exterior objects, 
which may not be consistent with the designed scenes, to be 
screened from view by border plantations, and to admit of 
such a free and natural treatment of the intervening space as 
to avoid the suggestion of limit and confinement.—/rederic 
Law Olmsted. 
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Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—VI. 


CYRTANDREZ.—A group or sub-order of the Gesneracee, 
comprising about 500 described species, belonging to forty- 
two genera, all exclusively confined to the Old World. When 
Mr. e B. Clarke monographed the Cyrtandree in 1883 only 
nineteen species were known to him from eastern Asia—that 
is to say, from China, Japan and Cochin China. Now about 
fifty species have been collected in China proper, and doubt- 
less many yet remain undiscovered. Many of the Chinese 
species are exceedingly pretty, but they are by no means so 
brilliantly colored as the sub-tropical Gesnerads of the moun- 
tains of Mexico and South America, to say nothing of the 
gorgeous tropical members of this family in both hemispheres. 
Nevertheless, several of them are specially worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Primulina Tabacum, though not one of Dr. Henry's 
plants, is of comparatively recent discovery. It is a native of 
the province of Kwangtung, and was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine \ast year (t. 7117) from plants raised at Kew two years 
previously ; but it is a delicate kind of plant not likely to find 
favor with gardeners. Its strong’ resemblance in habit and 
flowers to some of the Primulas suggested the generic name, 
and the specific name was given in allusion to the strong 
smell of Tobacco which the living plant exhales. Indeed, the 
Chinese call it Rock Tobacco. The flowers are violet and 
white ; and this is the only species of the genus hitherto dis- 
covered. 

Turning to some of the more ornamental recent discoveries 
I may name Orescharis Auricula(DeCandolle’s ‘‘ Monographia 
Phanerogamarum,” v., t. 6), Didissandra speciosa, Didymocar- 
pus rotundifolius, Didissandra sanatilis, Chirita eburnea and 
Bea crassifolia. All of these must be very pretty, and some 
of them, if easily cultivated, might equal the Chinese Prim- 
rose, of which they have the habit, as winter-flowering green- 
house plants. Of course so much depends upon the amount 
of care and time required to rearthem. The prettiest, per- 
haps, of all these is Didissandra speciosa, Ithasthick, oblong, 
stalked, toothed leaves from three to five inches long, and very 
slender scapes rising well above them, and bearing usually 
one or two, though sometimes as many as five, pendulous 
flowers, much resembling in shape and coloring those of the 
pendulous Gloxinias; but they are narrower and perhaps of 
less substance. The largest of the dried flowers are about two 
inches long; and different gatherings are described as pink, 
purplish and bright blue, spotted with another color inside 
along the lower half. Dr. Henry states that it inhabits the face 
of vertical cliffs. This reads‘a little difficult for cultivation, 
at least for general cultivation, but when we know that our old 
favorite, Primula Sinensis, inhabits similar localities, we may 
rest assured that there is a possible future in our greenhouses 
for some of these beautiful Chinese Gesnerads. 

I may so far digress here as to give Dr. Henry’s note on the 
habitat of Primula Sinensis, the Rock or Winter Primrose of 
the Chinese. He says: ‘‘ It grows on the ledges of rocky cliffs, 
where there is no soil and practically no moisture.” He fur- 
ther adds that the rocks are limestone, that-the flowers are 
produced in December and January, and that the flowers are 
pink, with a yellow ring round the mouth of the corolla-tube. 

DIDYMOCARPUS ROTUNDIFOLIUS has a cluster of radical leaves 
similar to those of Saxifraga sarmentosa, and relatively tall, 
slender scapes bearing an umbel of long-stalked, medium- 
sized blue flowers. Déidissandra saxatilis has foliage very 
similar to that of Primula Sinensis, and bears a profusion of 
narrow tubular flowers, about an inch long and yellow in color 
—a colorvery rare in this family of plants. Bea crassifolia has 
very thick fleshy leaves, like the Auricula, and slender umbels of 
“very pretty blue flowers,” like those of asmall Didymocarpus. 

Before leaving this group I may say a word or two respect- 
ing two of the older members. First, there is the grand Chirita 
Sinensis, sent home by. Fortune in 1844, and figured in the 
Botanical Magazine for 1847 (t. 4284), and previously in 
the Botanical Register, 1844 (t. 59). The figure in the 
Botanical Magazine gave evidence of what high cultiva- 
tion would do, ‘the largest plants having borne a succes- 
sion of twenty large trusses of flowers,” and these nearly 
double the size of those represented in the Register. But even 
these are far surpassed by cultivated specimens sent to Kew 
from Hong-Kong by Mr. Ford, the superintendent of the bo- 
tanic garden there. The flowers on these specimens are 
almost as large as the largest of the pendent Gloxinias ; but, 
as Mr. Ford notes on the label accompanying them, they do 
not otherwise differ from ordinary Chirita Sinensis. 

LYSIONOTUS PAUCIFLORUS, which does-not deserve the de- 
preciative specific name, is the last | have to mention. Itisa 
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small under shrub, with small lanceolate leaves clustered at 
the ends of the branches, and white or pink flowers on slender 
stalks from the axils of the leaves. This apparently very 

retty plant is found on the Ningpo Mountains and westward 
in the same latitude to west Szechuen; and it is also found in 
Japan ; yet it has never, so far as I can ascertain, been in cul- 
tivation, and there is no figure of it. Fortune found it grow- 
ing on old walls in the eastern province of Chekiang, but does 
not appear to have introduced it. Dr. Henry found it growing 
in clefts of rocks in the central province of Hupeh; and the 
Rev. E. Faber collected it on Mount Omei, in Szechuen, at 
altitudes of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Finally, the lamented Maxi- 


mowicz discovered it growing on trees in old woods in Naga- 
yama Island, Japan. : 
Kew. W. Botting Hemsley. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


V.—ON THE PERVERSITY OF CERTAIN TREES. 


A: FAITHFUL student of GARDEN AND FOREST takes excep- 

tion to my calling trees stubborn and irresponsive, and 
says, ‘‘ They are only stubborn and irresponsive when they are 
misunderstood and made to struggle against unnatural con- 
ditions ; only give them a chance, and you will find that they 
will respond fast enough.” 

I feel that I ought to make an apology to my nurslings, 
many of whom have given me so much satisfaction, for this 
slur-upon their character. I am not sure that it is not almost 
as bad as betraying a domestic secret; but the editor of these 
records has enjoined upon me in his kind introduction of 
them to be as honest about mistakes as about successes, in 
order to render them truly valuable, so that, lest you may be 
led away into thinking a tree-nursery freer from failings than 
a child-nursery, I must tell you the painful as well as the 
charming facts about them. 

No one knows better than I how much some of the more 
satisfactory among them will do for one under kind treatment, 
but, all the same, I must reluctantly maintain that many of 
of them are freakish and disappointing ; not, perhaps, so much 
from their inherent wickedness, as from the baneful influences 
of the world outside, the flirtations with insects of which they 
are capable, their predilection for ornamenting themselves 
with white-colored fungous growths which check their develop- 
ment, a perverseness about living, even when given the very 
best advantages, only paralleled by those Chinese servants 
who go and kill themselves if their master speaks sharply to 
them, and, above all, a stubbornness about adapting them- 
selves to new conditions as great as that of a true-born 
Briton. 

Your tree is the trye conservative, and will insist upon its 
own way quite as unreasonably as a human being, even when 
you are sure you know what is better for it than it does itself. 
It is as hard to bring it to a new way of living as it is to bring 
about a constitutional amendment. If there is a spot where 
you do not want a tree to grow, notably a garden bed or your 
potato patch, there it will insist on coming up and making 
itself at home ; but, take up this interloper and put itin a 
proper place, where you want it, and, ten to one, it will sulk 
and defy you. 

One's favorites show in extreme youth a propensity to 
come in contact with cows’ horns and the jack-knives of mis- 
chievous boys ; that is another proof of ill-regulated character. 
They let their top-buds perish in the most careless way, and 
put out two leaders instead of one before you know it; they 
grow unevenly, they make themselves untidy with absurd 
little leaves up and down their stems, with a vague idea of 
keeping the sun off their trunks. One has a constant struggle 
with evergreens to keep their lower limbs in condition, they 
always prefer to go barefooted; indeed, I call one Norway 
Spruce I know of Sockless Jerry, on account of this very failing. 

A crying instance of depravity I will give you in a moderate- 
sized White Ash on our lawn, which ought to be a stately tree 
by this time, for a neighbor tells us it has been growing there 
for forty-years. Every spring it puts out a magnificent crop 
of new shoots, and we congratulate ourselves that at last it 
has really made up its mind to go ahead and reward us for all 
the digging around and high feeding we have given it; but in 
late June ominous yellow spots appear upon the leaves, great 
orange-colored excrescences nome pe the young shoots, and 
the first thing we know they are all shriveled and dying, and 
the ground underneath it is strewn with blackened leaves. 
Later it pulls itself together and gets out a feeble crop of young 
sprouts, just enough to enable it to hold its own from year to 
year, but which seem to add almost nothing to its girth, and 
very little to its height. 
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Now, can my correspondent tell me what is the proper pun- 
ishment for that? ~ 

Of the perversity of Hemlocks I could write a volume. I 
knew something of their waywardness in the state of Maine, 
but even in Massachusetts, where everything is regulated by 
law, they show no higher sense of duty. 

In vain do you coax along a beautiful little tree, carefully 
raised in a nursery till it has a fine ball of roots, to live and 
thrive for several seasons ; at the end of that time you find it 
in the spring yellow and brown and bare, with every sign of 
premature decay about it. In a clump they may condescend 
to grow, or in a swamp, but if a don’t want a clump, ora 
swamp on the lawn, what then 

Any one who has ever set his affections on a Peach-orchard 
knows something of the shameless coquetry of its behavior ; 
and in the course of these papers | shall be compelled to 
record instances of misconduct even in the most innocent and 
carefully 8 up trees, as well as in the wild and unsophis- 
ticated ones. ven the common White Birch, which will live 
anywhere and everywhere, and thrive on a sand-bank, goes 
and gets itself eaten up with Hessians the minute we try to 
utilize iton a lawn. Lombardy Poplars, too, in spite of much 
specious promising, behave shamefully ; and 1 have knowna 

atalpa to grow undaunted in an enclosure for twenty years, 
and then succumb in a cowardly way to one cold winter, The 
fact is, though I am loath to say it, as a class you cannot abso- 
lutely depend upon trees, and when you say that—why, you 
say everything ! 

T have also a question to answer concerning our grove of 
Chestnut-trees, an inquirer wishing to know how we came to 
move such tall ones, and whether they came from the woods 
or from a nursery ? 

They were taken from a plantation of trees in our neighbor- 
hood, which had been made some years ago, on one of the 
neglected places hereabout. They had been set out when 
small, and left to take their chances without cultivation for 
certainly ten years. How much they had received when very 
young I cannot say, for their gardener has long since moved 
away. When we got them they were some three inches in 
diameter one foot from the ground, and slim and stately, with 
fairly good roots, but not like those of frequently moved nur- 
sery trees. We topped them when they were set in the 
autumn, and as they did not seem very vigorous, the next year 
we cut them back very severely, of different lengths, as an ex- 
periment. Some of them we left ten feet high, and one of 
them which had poor roots and looked sickly we cut down to 
within two feet of the ground. 

Last summer they all put out vigorous tops with enormous 
leaves, but they are much beset by the aphis, which makes 
havoc with the first growth, and later by the insatiable rose- 
bug; yet, in spite of these drawbacks, they thrive in the rich 
deep soil of the swale, sheltered by the hill from the sun and 
the burning south-west winds. They are planted about fifteen 
feet apart, as we thought they would do better in close com- 
pany, and they can be trimmed out when they are larger if Jt 
seems desirable. Smaller ones are set on the hill-side, where 
they seem to flourish, and some future a may see our 
hill-side, like those noble slopes of the Connecticut valley, 
waving with their splendid foliage. 

Since I have given up so much of this letter to answers to 
correspondents, I may as well also reply to the gentleman who 
inquires what books we found useful in planting our trees, 

he public library of our small town, though it is full of 
excellent works on fruit-trees and horticulture, only afforded 
one book, ‘Elements of Forestry,” by Franklin B. Hough, 
which treated solely of that subject in a large way; but it had 
also a late edition of Downing’s “‘ Landscape Gardening,” in 
the appendix to which is a valuable paper by Mr. Henry 
Winthorp Sargent, in which he gives an interesting account 
of the way in which his own country-seat at Fishkill, a York, 
and that of Mr. Hunnewell, at Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
had been laid out, by two precisely opposite methods: Mr. 
Sargent having started in the midst of a forest, which he 
gradually cut away and adapted to his uses in the landscape ; 
and Mr. Hunnewell having laid out his grounds in a region 
barren of trees, which he gradually developed into its*present 
exquisite fertility. Some of Donald B. Mitchell’s boboks—“ Out- 
of-Town Places,” ‘“‘ My Farm at Edgewood” and “ Rural Stud- 
ies ""—also afforded valuable suggestions. The Massachusetts 
Agricultural Reports had many interesting statistics about the 
lanting of Pines on a large scale in Plymouth County, and the 
ks of the National Department of Agriculture have given 
additional details as we went along. GARDEN AND FOREST 
held up our fainting hands, and also made us suffer by pub- 
lishing articles the day after the fair, which showed us how 
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much better we might have done had we had the information — 
a year or two earlier. In fact, we had reason to think our- 
selves among those 

Mountainous minds that were awake too soon, 

Or else their brethren slept too late, 
for no sooner had we evolved an idea and put it in practice 
than at every turn the public press was crammed with views 
on this very subject which it had never seen fit to express 
previously. 

Overlea labored under the enormous disadvantage of being 
born the year before GARDEN AND FOREST. 

Hinc ille lacrime. 

Had the periodical only been the elder, how much easier 
everything would have been! But, also, how afraid we should 
have been to undertake anything, having learned from it that 
we ought never to build without a landscape-architect, never 
to plant without the advice of an experienced landscape-gar- 
dener, never to suffer from mistakes that could so easily be 
avoided by proper appeals to a professional! . But all this wis- 
dom might as well have come in the next century as just a 
year too late, and so here we are, with all our blood upon our 
own heads, because we chanced to dig our cellar and make 
our contract in 1887. 

As it was, we went to some scientific neighbors, who had 
done the same thing we were doing thirty years before with 
very distinguished success ; and some of them gave us advice, 
and others gave us trees, which were even more to the pur- 
pose, and they kindly encouraged our efforts and took an inter- 
est in what we were doing, that sustained and cheered us on 
our way. 

No one’s experience, either in books or in real life, proved 
to be exactly like our own, so that we feel that we have had 
the benefit of an original experiment. Only time can fully 
reveal where our mistakes lie, for it alone can show whether 


we have planted not wisely or too well. 
Hingham, Mase. y M. C. Robbins. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Ilex levigata. 


HE smooth Winter-berry, //ex levigata, of which a 
figure appears on page 221, although one of the 
most beautiful shrubs of the eastern United States, is one 
of the least-known and least-appreciated plants in all our 
eastern flora. It is nowhere very common, although it 
may be found from Maine to the mountains of Virginia, 
growing in low, wet, sphagnum-covered bogs, where it 
associates. with the Cassandra, the Nemopanthes, and 
other water-loving plants. It is little known to people 
whose powers of botanical observation have not been 
trained, and is usually confounded by them with the much 
more common Black Alder (//ex verticillata), which it re- 
sembles in many of its general features. It grows, how- 
ever, in wetter situations than that plant. The fruit, 
which is bright red and not scarlet, ripens early, and 
falls in the autumn, while the fruit of the Black Alder 
remains on the branches during the winter months. But 
the two species can be most easily distinguished in the 
autumn by the foliage; that of the smooth Winter-berry 
turns, rather early, bright yellow, while the leaves of the 
Black Alder remain green until they are blackened and 
destroyed by severe freezing. Another character which 
separates the two plants is found in the pedicels of the 
sterile flowers, which are long in J/ex /eviga/a and very 
short in lex verticillata. The leaves of the former are 
lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, pointed at the two ends 
with small appressed teeth on the slightly revolute mar- 
gins ; they are two or three inches long, and are bright 
and lustrous on the upper surface, rather paler and usually 
quite glabrous on the lower surface, with the exception of 
a slight pubescence along the midrib and principal veins. 
The sterile flowers are produced on slender stems, 
varying from a third of an inch to an inch in length. 
The fertile flowers are sessile or short-stalked. he 
flowers are pearly white, a quarter of an inch across when 
expanded, and appear about the middle of June. The 
fruit ripens in September, and is from a quarter to a third 
of an inch in diameter. 
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Ilex levigata is a graceful shrub, eight or ten feet 
high, with pale branchlets covered with minute lenticular 
dots and smooth, brownish green stems. It flourishes 
when transferred to the garden, and grows apparently as 
vigorously and rapidly in garden soil as in the deep, 
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Crinum giganteum.. 


HIS appears to be as common in the moist tropics 
of Africa as C. Asiaticum is in Asia. It occurs in the 
collections of almost all African travelers, and, although an 
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Fig. 39.—Ilex leevigata—See page 220. 


undrained swamps which it has selected as its home. In 
the autumn it is one of the most brilliantly fruited plants 
in the Arboretum ; and it is one of the best of our native 
shrubs to cultivate when effects of autumn colors of fruit 
and foliage are desired. Cc. S. S. 


old garden plant in England, it has been introduced sev- 
eral times recently as a new species of exceptional beauty. 
It is gigantic only in the size of its flowers, the stature of 
the plant being considerably less than many of the ever- 
green Crinums. It has a short-necked bulb, thin gray-green 
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channeled leaves about two feet long, the base narrowed 
almost to a petiole, the widest part being about four inches 
across. The erect scapes are produced several times a 
year at varying seasons, and they are from eighteen inches 
to two feet long, with a loose umbel of from four to twelve 
pure white flowers, which have a curved tube and broad 
spreading segments, so that the flower when fully open is 
five or six inches across. 

The flowers are powerfully and deliciously fragrant, and 
they last about a week. This species requires plenty of 
moisture all the year round, and it is happiest when planted 
in a large pot of rich soil, or, better still, in a bed. In the 
Palm-house at Kew it is perfectly at home, and the illustra- 
tion on page 223 is taken from a specimen growing there. 
The plants thrive in the beds under the shade of the large 
Palms, treatment which also suits Zucharis amazonica and 
some of the tropical Pancratiums.. There does not appear 
to be much, if any, difference between C. giganteum and C. 
Careyanum, while C. podophyllum is only a dwarf form of the 
first-named. C. nobdile is another synonym of C. giganieum. 
In. 1806 a figure of this Crinum was published in the Bosan:- 
cal Magazine as Amaryilis ornata, or “Cape Coast Lily.” 
I recommend this plant as a really first-rate stove-bulb. 

Kew. W. Watson. 


New Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM X ANDERSONIANUM IMPERIALE, O’Brien, is 
a handsome variety which appeared in the collection of W. J. 
Thomson, Esq., of St. Helens, Lancashire. It is described as 
having segments of the size of O. crispum, blotched with 
chestnut-red on a pale yellow ground.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
March 14th, p. 330. 

MASDEVALLIA BIFLORA, REGEL.—A species which was im- 
ported by Roezl from the province of Santa Martha, in New 
Granada, and was received at the Royal Botanic Garden of 
St. Petersburg in 1871. It belongs to the Amanda group, and 
is allied to M. polysticta, Rchb. f. It is compared with J. 
caloptera, Rchb. f., but is nearer JZ pachyura, Rchb. f.; 
indeed, it appears to me to be synohymous withit. It has a 
white perianth, with two or three purple stripes, at the base, 
andshort yellow tails.— Gartenflora, xl. (1890), p. 90, t. 1341, fig. 2. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM X CLACSIANUM, L. Linden, is a very hand- 
some natural hybrid, evidently derived from O. crispum and 
O. luteopurpureum. It was imported with a batch of O. 
crispum, collected by M. F. Claes for L’Horticulture Interna- 
tionale, Parc Leopold, Brussels, and flowered in that estab- 
lishment about the end of last year. At a meeting of L’- 
Orchidéenne of Brussels, it was awarded a certificate of merit 
of the first class. It is now in the collection of M. G. Warocque, 
of Mariemont. The segments are broad, white and heavily 
blotched with bright red-brown.—ZLindenia, t. 271. 

Kew. R: ft Rolfe. 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


‘THE most interesting plant for the general reader figured 

in the April issue of the Botanical Magazine is doubtless 
the Vanilla (Vanilla planifolia, t. 7167), the plant which fur- 
nishes the vanilla of commerce... It is a Mexican Orchid, with 
long climbing stems and thick fleshy leaves. The earliest 
European travelers in Mexico found the vanilla used as a 
condiment with chocolate. The Spaniards introduced it into 
Europe, and the first account of it appeared as long ago as 
1605, and was published by Clusius in his ‘‘ Exoticorum Libri,” 
who received a specimen from Morgan, the apothecary of 
Queen Elizabeth. Plumier called the plant Vanilla, adopting 
the name used in Mexico by the Spaniards (the diminutive of 
the Spanish vaina, a pod). Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century the Vanilla reached France by the way of Spain, and 
was used to flavor chocolate, and to perfume tobacco. In 
England it was first valued as a drug, and it was not until after 
the idea of its medical value was exploded that it came into 
general use in cooking. The supply of vanilla, which, is ob- 
tained from the fruit or seed-pod, was originally derived from 
Mexico, but of late years much attention has been given to 
cultivating this plant in other parts of the tropics, and it is 
now produced in Bourbon, Java, Mauritius andCentral America 
in large quantities. 

An excellent account of the Vanilla-plant, and of its proper- 
ties and uses, will be found in Fluckiger & Hanbury’s “ Phar- 
macographia, or A History of Drugs,” where the cultivation 
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of the Vanilla is described as very simple. Shoots,. about 
three feet long, having been fastened to trees, and scarcely 
touching the ground, soon strike root on to the bark and ‘form 
plants, which commence to produce fruit in three years, and 
remain productive thirty or forty. The fertilization of the 
flower is naturally brought about by insect agency. Morren, 
the director of the Botanical Garden of Liége, showed, in 1837, 
that it might be efficiently performed by man, since which the 
production of the pods has been successfully carried on in all 
tropical countries without the aid of insects. Even in Euro- 
pean forcing-houses the plant produces fruits of full size 
which, for aroma, bear comparison with those of Mexico. In 
Vanilla-plantations the pods are not allowed to arrive at com- 
plete maturity, and are gathered when their green color begins 
to change. According to the statements of De Vriese they are 
dried by a rather circuitous process, namely, by exposing 
them to heat alternately uncovered and wrapped in woolen 
cloths, whereby they are artificially ripened, and acquire their 
ultimate aroma and dark hue. 

Interesting, too, is the figure (t. 7171) of the single-flowered 
form of the Banksian Rose. The double-flowered white and 
the double-flowered yellow Banksian Roses are well-known 
plants, especially in our southern states, where they grow to a 
large size and flower abundantly year after year, but the 
single-flowered type from which these plants were derived by 
the Chinese has only recently come to light. It was first sent 
to Kew by Mr. Hanbury, from his garden near Mentone, and 
also by Paul & Son, the well-known nurserymen. Judged bythe 
figure, it is a more beautiful plant than either of the double- 
flowered forms, and will prove a decided acquisition in our 
southern gardens as well as for cool conservatories at the 
north, where the Banksian Rose is one of the most desirable 
of climbing plants. 

There are also figures in this issue of Asarum geophilum 
(t. 7168), a species of southern China; and of Epidendrum 
Sceptrum (t. 7169), a striking species found on the coast regions 
of the Caribbean Sea, from Cumana to Santa Martha and New 
Granada, and to Ocana. It belongs to a section of the genus 
in which the lip is more or less adnate to the whole length of the 
column, with a few leaves arranged at the top of the pseudo- 
bulb and a terminal erect inflorescence. There is a figure 
also of Furcrea Bedinghausii (t. 7170), a native of Mexico. 

The cone of a beautiful Mexican Pine which is met with in 
many gardens of northern Italy under the name of “ Del 
Doctor” is published in the issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of April 4, and is referred by Dr. Masters to the Pinus patula, 
var. macrocarpa of Schiede. 


Cultural Department. 
Out-of-door Roses. 


el ARDY Roses should now be progressing nicely in growth, 

but will need some attention from time to time in order 
to discourage the various insects to which they are subject. 
One of the best applications for this purpose is powdered 
Hellebore, if of good quality, for unless it is fresh and pure it 
is valueless as an insecticide. Another preparation that I have 
used with success on out-of-door Roses is ‘‘ Slug-Shot,” which 
may be dusted over the plants in the early morning, just as 
Hellebore is applied. In'the absence of either of these, some 
slaked lime may be dusted on the plants to act as a check on 
some insects, though not necessarily on all. 

As the buds appear on the Roses a good top-dressing of 
manure will be a benefit to the blooms, unless the plants have 
been heavily manured before. 

For general decorative effect the claims of the Prairie Roses 
should not be forgotten, for when such varieties as Baltimore 
Belle and Queen of the Prairies are allowed to ramble care- 
lessly over an otherwise unsightly fence they make it a thing 
of beauty.. The two well-known varieties mentioned above 
are among the best of this section, though Gem of the Prairies 
is also a good one, and the single &. setigera is for many pur- 
poses the best of all. . 

In the treatment of these Roses it will, of course, be remem- 
bered that, in common with other climbing Roses, they do not 
like hard pruning. 

Many persons enjoy a dark Rose, and to such Charles 
Lefebvre is suggested as a good old variety; it is a better 
Rose for out-door work than for forcing. It is dark crimson 
in color, rich and velvety in appearance and of good form and 
substance. Another good one is Fisher Holmes, of some- 
what similar character. Its color is much like that of General 
Jacqueminot, but the flower is more full. 
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Fig. 40.—Crinum giganieum.—See page 221. 
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Among the many pink Roses John Hopper retains a place 
in the foremost rank for outside use; its firm, large flowers 
being of excellent color, while for free-blooming it has few 
equals. 

It has been suggested that the white La France, so-called, 
Augustine Guinnoiseau, one of the much-praised novelties of 
the present season, may prove a. valuable white variety for 
summer cut flowers, but this, of course, has not yet been 
tested. If it should prove as free in blooming as La France, 
and have the same charming form, it would certainly be a 
et beautitul white Rose. For bedding purposes the 

olyantha Roses are gaining in favor each season. Clothilde 
Soupert, especially, has the good opinion of many last year, 
while the sales of the older sorts of this class do not fall off 
much, if at all. ; 

One of the very best Teas for out-door planting is Marie 
Van Houtte, a strong grower and free-bloomer, with flowers 
of good size and very firm and double. The outer petals of 
this Rose being tinted with pink does not seem to be an objec- 
tion to it when planted outside; in fact, the contrast with the 
pale yellow of the interior is quite pleasing. 

André Schwartz also-produces some fine buds at times out- 
doors, and of deep red color, but this is not a satisfactory 
Rose in all localities, and therefore should not have a general 
recommendation. 

As a forcing Rose the lamentable failure of this variety is 
fresh in the minds of many cultivators, some of whom, doubt- 
less, found their experience rather costly. 


Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Tulips. 
HE skill of the cultivator with one division of this family, 
that is, the Garden Tulip, is well known. At this season 
these plants are in bloom in the open ground, and we shall 
see them in flower again in the stores of florists, painfully out 
of season, in November, with short stems and scant foliage. 
When Garden Tulips are properly planted in the fall, with a 
sprinkling of clean, sharp sand around the bulbs, there is no 
reason why these should be renewed annually, if one does not 
object to seeing the foliage ripen off naturally in the beds. 
The summer occupants should be planted without disturbing 
the bulbs of the Tulips. When frost kills the tender sum- 
mer plants, such as Coleus, Geraniums or China Asters, these 
should be cleared off and a good top-dressing given to the 
bed, and the second year’s flowers, from the same bulbs, will 
be better than the first. The only objection to this system is, 
that Tulips are usually planted in the most conspicuous place 
in the garden, and the toliage, when ripening off, would look 
somewhat out of keeping with its surroundings. 

And now, a few words in favor of some of the natural forms 
of the Tulip which are, to many, even more interesting than 
the highly developed products of gardenart. 7. Greigi has 
bright, tlaming-red flowers , with a yellow bordered black 
centre and leaves with distinct brown blotches, not unlike 
those of a Dog’s-tooth Violet in the markings. This plant is 
hardy, easy to grow, and, with proper care, will flower every 

ear. 

. For several years past I have had a great deal of satisfaction 
from the cultivation of that charming species, 7. Turkestanica. 
The pretty, though not showy, flowers of this little Tulip ma 
be found on the first bright day after the frost is out of the soil. 
It is peculiar in bearing several flowers on a branched stem— 
I have seen as many as five. The leaves of this species are 
developed above ground in fall and are never injured by cold. 
It deserves to be more widely known. Another attractive 
species is 7: cornuta, the horned Tulip. This is a robust spe- 
cies which flowers every year without assistance. The petals, 
instead of overlapping each other and forming a cup-shaped 
flower, are narrow and taper to a point; they are about four 
inches long and usually yellow, striped with red. This Tulip 
is seldom grown, though cheap and easily obtained, and is 
worthy a place in every garden. The bulb of 7. Oculus-solis, 
the Sun’s Eye Tulip, is of itself remarkable. Between the bulb 
and its outer covering is a beautiful lining of cotton-like hairs, 
so interwoven as to be a complete protection. The flower is 
bright red, with a red and yellow centre, and, although ve 
beautiful and perfectly hardy, it is too rarely met with in cul- 
tivation. 

T. Gesneriana is interesting as one of the recognized parents 
of the Garden Tulip. This species has a very good flower, 
though not as showy as its progeny. 7. Gesneriana Dracontia 
is the parent of the varieties known as Parrott Tulips, which 
are difficult to succeed with in pots, although their flowers 
are pretty, curious, and in some varieties, as Monstre Rouge, 
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really showy. They should be staked, as they are weak- 
stemmed, and fall down on the ground unless supported. 
They will not force at any season ; as I write, pans that have . 
been brought on slowly in cold frames have a number of 
flowerless bulbs. We shall try them in the open ground next 
season in poor soil. 

There should be no difficulty with the culture of the species 
of Tulips any more than with the garden varieties. They are 
natives of Algeria, central Asia and the south of France, and 
this suggests the need of a somewhat dry soil. This is espe- 
cially true during their resting season—our summer months. 
Very seldom does a summer pass when there is not enough 
dry weather to ripen them thoroughly and enable them to 
make a vigorous start again in the fall. If the species now in 
commerce were more generally grown, many others now 
known in European gardens would soon be obtainable here, 
and our Tulip-beds in spring would not all be of oneinvariable 
pattern in regulation bedding colors or made up of the still 
worse ‘‘ mixed Tulips in fine variety.” 

South Lancaster, Mass. £E. O. O. 


The Hardy Flower Garden. 


‘THE blooming of the Narcissi, Hyacinths and Tulips marks 

the second phase of the spring-garden. The small bulb- 
ous plants are generally past, and the garden, with theadvanc- 
ing season, the more showy flowers, and the rapidly increasing 
foliage of hardy plants, is showing new, but not greater, 
attractions. ‘When you wish to drive a nail home keep 
hitting it” is a good homely adage which will explain my 
insistence on the charm of the spring-garden. The flowers 
of spring seem of such special beauty, and so enjoyable, that 
it is difficult to refrain from advocating their culture. The 
constantly increasing nomadic habits of our people, who now 
almost invariably spend their summers away from home, is 
having a serious result on many gardens, as in such cases, of 
course, little attention is given to flowers. In such cases the 
spring-garden is the only one to be enjoyed. Of course, those 
who will not give the matter forethought can never have a 
spring-garden, for this, unlike summer bedding effects, can 
never be ordered ready-made of tbe florist. But with notes 
taken now, as the plants are in bloom, and a little forethought 
in the fall, a spring-garden is quite within the management 
and means of any one. This first week in May the majority 
of the Narcissi are past, though there will be a succession for 
several weeks still. There were so many varieties of these it 
seems the part of prudence to refrain from commending 
particular kinds, for they all have some merits, and certainly 
most remarkable contrasts; from the mammoth Sir Watkin 
to the minute Triandeus Albus is a long range of size and 
form, while between the white Cernuus and the deep yellow 
of Obvailaris may be found all shades of those colors. The 
Polyanthus Narcissus are usually recommended for in-door 
planting, for which their penetrating odor quite unfits them. 
With a good covering they can be grown out-doors in this lati- 
tude, and looking them over the other day, it seerned to me 
that a good bed of these would be very effective, as they 
bloom profusely, and their flowers are small and borne grace- 
fully. Spring Snowflakes (Leucoium), now at their best, are 
worthy successors of Snowdrops. Triteleias are useful front- 
border bulbs with pretty but malodorous tlowers—flowers 
which will not be plucked are not without their uses. 
Hyacinths are waning, their lumpiness always making one 
long for a hardy strain with the habit of the Roman varieties. 
Tulips, if properly selected, should be in good form till the 
end of the month. A bed of Tulips all blooming on the same 
day, of the same height and the same color, does not seem 
worth planting. 

Of the small hardy plants, Papaver nudicaule is the showiest 
thing in the garden; strong plants are exhausting themselves 
in bloom, and will last till the great Oriental Poppies flaunt 
their banners of orange and scarlet. Seeds of the Iceland 
Poppy sown now will give a few blooms in early fall, and make 
strong plants for another season, and are perfectly hardy with- 
out protection. The alpine Forget-me-nots make neat mats of 
blue ; while stray blooms of Aquilegias are heralds of a new 
season of these ever-charming flowers. Androsace sarmentosa 
proves hardy in my garden, and from each rosette is now dis- 
played a cluster of the dainty pink flowers. Anemones follow 
Anemones, A. su/phurea being one of the most charming at 
this season. The Irises are gradually unfolding their beauties, 
I. Sibirica, I. Chameiris and I. pumila, with its variety, Alba, 
being the Irises of the week. 

Trouble, of course, it is to arrange for all such flowers, and 
perhaps many of them do not impress a casual observer—the 
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casual observer at present being mostly engaged in stealin 
accessible Lilacs—but there is a great enjoyment with it all, 
and one gathers in such a garden in a fine spring morning 
delightful impressions to help him during the cares of busy 
days. 


Elizabeth, N. J. F.N. G. 


Notes from the Missouri Botanical Garden. 


THERE are few more attractive plants that bloom in early 
spring than Epimedium violaceum, a native of Japan, and 
first imported into Great Britain about Hg pd 1839. It is said 
to be only a variety, a smaller form, of Z£. macranthum, and 
the handsomest of the genus. It grows about a foot high ina 
compact mass. Not only are the light violet flowers very 
numerous, large and showy, though not very durable, but the 
foliage of the plant is worthy of admiration after the flowers 
are gone. It is perfectly hardy in St. Louis, where the weather 
is often very severe. It seems not at all difficult to grow, and 
is perfectly healthy in a heavy clay soil and in full sunlight. 

The largest of the wild Bellworts (Uvularia grandifiora) is 
now inbloom here. A fine clump is growing in full sunlight 
and in a heavy soil, and is quite as beautiful as it will average 
in its natural soil in the woods. Near it in similar soil and in 
the sun is a tuft of Viola striata, a low-growing form. Its ver 
numerous creamy white flowers and dark thick foliage look 
fresh and attractive at this season. 

Ranunculus septentrionalis and R. fascicularis are both in 
bloom. The former is a trifle the later in flowering, grows 
about eight inches high, and somewhat spreading, with 
numerous bright yellow flowers half an inch wide. The latter 
is the best plant on account of its earliness, its brighter yellow 
flowers and dwarfer habit. Neither of them is very showy, 
but they give variety to a large collection, and &. fascicularis 
makes a pretty addition to the early border. 

Helonias bullata, now in bloom, is a rare and local species, 
usually about fifteen inches high. Its dense head of light pur- 
ple flowers is borne at the terminus of its naked scape, and 
is quite showy. Its leaves lie close to the ground in a cluster 
near the tuberous root. It is a natural bog-plant, though it 
does fairly well on an upland loamy soil if in the shade. 

Phlox divaricata is quite common around St. Louis, and 
finds its way into the shaded portions of the parks when al- 
lowed to, with6ut being planted there. It is a pretty plant as 
seen in its natural home, and one of the easiest to cultivate. 

Claytonia Virginica (Spring Beauty) is the most abundant of 
the early wild tlowers here, coming in almost everywhere in 
moist shaded situations. In Forest Park there are acres that 
are white with it, and the children take great delight in gather- 
ing it, in spite of the rigid rules forbidding any one to pluck a 
flower. 

Dicentra eximia seemsas much at home here in the sun and 
in a heavy soil as could be desired, and the fine clump now in 
flower in the herbaceous grounds is one of the most conspicu- 
ous there. F 

Trillium grandiflorum and T. erectum, var. album, are both 
in bloom; also 7ri/lium sessile and T. recurvatum. The latter 
is quite common here in favored situations. 

Among the most striking of the trees and shrubs are the 
Magnolias, first of which to bloom was M. consPicua, with its 
large fragrant white flowers, closely followed byM. Soulangeana, 
M. purpurea and the M. Lenné, which is the most showy of 
the four, and is at its best stage about the time 47. conspicua is 
past. 

The Japan Quince and the Redbud, or Judas-tree, are both in 
full flower; the latter the more conspicuous, being entirely 


covered ‘with bloom. 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. F. HH. 


Orchid Notes. 

Cuysis L&vis.—Good authorities have called this the best 
species of its genus, and yet it has fallen into unaccountable 
neglect. It is found in Guatemala and Mexico, and was in- 
troduced in 1829. A year afterward it flowered in England 
for the first time. The pendulous, pseudo-bulbous stems are 
from twelve to fifteen inches in length, wrapped almost com- 
pletely with whitish, sheath-like scales, an terminating with 
several lanceolate leaves of nearly their own length, decidu- 
ous, light of texture, with prominent veins on the lower side, 
and or a pale green color. The drooping racemes, equaling 
a full-grown stem in length, appear with the new growth in 
late winter or early spring, and the scapes carry from five to 
eight half-spread flowers of heavy substance and enduring 
quality, and about two inches in diameter. The oblong sepals 
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are pale yellow, with a free diffusion of orange on the inside, 
tipped green on the exterior ; and the linear petals resemble 
them in color, but without the green; the trilobed lip is 
yellow, profusely marked with orange-crimson, and the stout 
column resembles it in color. The cultural demands of C. 
levis are easily satisfied. It thrives in a basket, and from its 
drooping habit it looks better there than in a pot. Rough 
peat, with abundant drainage material, is best for the roots, 
and the whole should be lightly surfaced with sphagnum. A 
night temperature, ranging from sixty to seventy degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and copious supplies of water are required during 
the season of growth ; but very little water, and a temperature 
of from fifty to sixty degrees will suffice during the long resting 
period which ensues. 

EPIDENDRUM AURANTIACUM.—Only a small proportion of the 
large number of known Epidendrums are worthy of general 
culture, and these are decidedly whimsical and unsatisfactory 
in conduct. Sometimes they grow and bloom perfectly for 
years together; then, for no apparent reason, they become 
unhealthy and die, or they preserve their full vigor of growth 
and refuse to bloom. E aurantiacum is no exception to the 
rule. It cannot be depended upon to produce its splendid 
flowers in anything like profusion; they appear regularly, 
however, and when one happens to secure a good crop of 
blossoms it makes full amends for a score of bad ones. This 
species is a native of Guatemala, whence it was sent to Eng- 
land by Mr. Skinner in 1835. The entire plant rarely exceeds 
fifteen inches in height. The flowers measure an inch and a 
half in diameter, and are borne in dense racemose clusters— 
the number in each cluster varying from five ten—which pro- 
ceed from pale brownish sheaths at the apex of the pseudo- 
bulbs; the column yellow, the other parts of the flower 
being of a brilliant orange color, with occasional small patches 
of dark crimson on the lip. The blooming stage is reached in 
spring, and the flowers retain their vivid hue about a month, 
The most reliable way of getting this plant to flower freely is 
to grow it in a-basket near the light, using a compost of rough 
peat and chopped sphagnum in mixture, and providing ample 
drainage of crocks and charcoal. The growth should not be 
hastened in any way, but rather allowed to proceed naturally 
in a temperature ranging from sixty to seventy degrees, ad- 
mitting abundance of fresh air, and a free supply of water 
given as long as the process continues. A temperature from 
ten to fifteen degrees below sixty will not injure the plant 
when in bloom, the lower temperature, on the contrary, tend- 
ing to preserve the flowers for a longer period than would 


otherwise be possible. 
Cambridge, Mace. M. Barker. 


The Wardian Case. 


FOr a long time I used a modification of the Wardian case, 
which I found to be very valuable for a large class of 
house-plants, especially those which cannot endure the dust 
or air of an ordinary room. The Wardian case proper made 
its first public appearance about 1842, and was exhibited in 
this country at the World’s Fair in 1851. It consisted of a zinc 
pan on a stand, over which was placed a glass case, making 
it nearly air-tight, and was used for the propagation of deli- 
cate tropical plants and for their transportation. By confinin 
air and moisture the case constituted a little world by itself, 

-and there was no need of adding water or of ventilating it. 
My own case was so far modified as to require occasional 
supplies of water. The tray was built as wide as could be 
passed through an ordinary door ; it was seven feet long, and 
was mounted on a strong frame on castors; over this was 
built a stout frame set with the best plate-glass, two panes to 
each side and one for each end. The roof sloped up to a 
small top pane. Each end was hung on hinges, and served 
asadoor. The depth of the tray was six inches. Instead of 
filling this with soil for the — to grow in, I grew all plants 
in pots, which could be lifted out for rearrangement. The 
case was capable of —- degree of ventilation, and was, there- 
fore, adapted to a much larger range of plants than an ordinary 
Wardian case. Begonias, Ferns and Lycopodiums were often 
removed and the case given over to Fuchsias and other plants 
not suited to the Wardian case proper. I found it easily adapt- 
able to Camellias, Azaleas and dwarf Oranges. 

The charm of such a case for a lover of plants is very great. 
The frame should be built quite strong, especially if it is de- 
sired to suspend baskets from the roof. The cost of the one 
I had built was about $40; a very good one could be built for 
$25. The plants are ~~ clean, and are free from red spider. 
There are, however, other insects that must be guarded 
against in a close, moist atmosphere, and it is possible to ruin 








everything by pp | the stand remain closed in the full blaze 
of a noonday sun. Such a case has also all the advantages of 
the propagating box, and most cuttings will root in it with 
astonishing promptness. 5 

As a fernery, the Wardian case is always exceedingly beau- 
tiful. I found my own case equally well suited for this pur- 
pose. The tray was water-tight, and I once readjusted it to 
serve as an aquarium. These possible adaptations are sug- 
gested for the advantage of persons who may be inclined to 


try a case of this description. 
tuinton, N. ¥. ? E. P. Powell. 


Points of Merit in Tomatoes. 


‘THS is the queen of vegetables, and one in which there is 

as wide a difference between the good and the bad as 
between a “frost” pear of the hedge-row and a well-grown 
Seckel. The ideal tomato may vary somewhat in shape, but, 
whatever that may be, there should be no deep corrugations 
or: seams, the fruit being nearly smooth, although a slight 
depression along the line of natural division is not objection- 
able. The stem should always be relatively small and set in 
a very shallow basin. When it is large and set deeply into 
the fruit it is accompanied by a large pithy core extending into 
the fruit, and ruining it for slicing or for canning. The stem 
end of the fruit should be nearly flat or slightly rounded: 
When there are any marked projections here they will be sure 
to be imperfectly ripened at the time the rest of the fruit is in 
the best condition. As to color, tastes differ; but I have 


never yet found a tomato of the purple tint of the old Fiji, . 


which was not of a sharp, hard, metallic-like acid, very much 
less pleasant than the mild, fruit-like acid of the true red or 
scarlet tomato; and I am quite certain that, were we to select 
ten of the best varieties, quality to rule, eight at least—and, I 
believe, more likely nine or all of them—would be found to 
be clear, bright red, with little trace of purple. 

Of the interior of the fruit, the general opinion as to what 
constitutes merit is certainly at fault. Most people only ask 
for a solid, seedless, pulpless flesh. Fortunately, the fruit is 
too good to mony | any such worthless variety as is thus 
called for. If you will carefully examine a tomato you will find 
that the greatest amount, and by far the finest flavor, is found 
in the pulp surrounding the seed, and that the flesh surround- 
ing the fruit next to the skin is quite different, and greatly su- 
perior, to that in the interior divisions, which many people 
value as making a solid fruit. Often these interior divisions 
are made up of perfectly flavorless, hard, but corky, tissue. 
This is the case in an exceedingly large-fruited sort which I 
have grown several years for comparison, but have not con- 
sidered worthy of a name or of general cultivation, although I 
am certain that this variety can be made to produce the largest 
fruit having the smallest proportionate weight of seed and the 
largest proportion of dry matter of any of the hundreds of 
sorts I have tried; and yet I have seen the Mikado recom- 
mended as the best variety because it stood first of any the 
writer had tested in these respects. My ideal tomato, as far as 
interior is concerned, is one in which the outer circle of flesh 
next to the skin is very thick, the thicker the better; the inte- 
rior divisions few, and, consequently, comparatively large, 
and each completely filled with pulp. Seeds are of themselves 
a disadvantage, but as we never have pulp except surrounding 
seeds, we shall have to have a fair quantity of them in order 
to get the desired pulp. This pulp should be as thick as pos- 
sible. We sometimes find fruit in which it is very thin, and in 
such cases itis usually quite acid. The pulp should be as 
thick or solid as may be, while the flesh, both of the outer cir- 
cle and of the inner division, should be as soft and juicy as 
possible, thus making the fruit as nearly uniform in consis- 
tency as it can be made to grow. I would be as critical as to 
the flavor of the fruit as of that of a pear or apple, and insist that, 
to be good, a tomato must have a distinct fruit-like, subeacid 
flavor. Lastly, the entire interior, except the seeds, should be 
in color as nearly like the deep, rich red of the outside as 
— making a fruit which is a ogy both in color and 

avor.—Professor W. W. Tracy, before the Michigan Horticul- 
tural Society. 


Support for Garden Plants.—I am using this year 1,000 lineal 
feet of galvanized wire netting four feet wide. This cost, de- 
livered, a little more than one half cent per square foot, and 
will last indefinitely if cared for. It is the cheapest of all 
material for Peas, Beans and Tomatoes. Last year I madea 
comparison between this and brush for Peas. The only ex- 
pense of the brush was the cutting, hauling and setting. 
Allowing for the time of two men and a pair of mules and 
wagon getting the brush, the cost of the brush, good only 
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for one year, exceeded the first cost of the wire, good for ten. 
This wire throws no appreciable shade, and for training To- 
matoes is admirable, since there is always a place to tie to, 


In fact, but little tying is needed after the plants get well up, as: 


a little attention to directing the shoots to and fro in the 
meshes supports them perfectly. Climbing Beans fairly riot 
over it, and there will be no bother about Limas failing to 
catch to poles. Light stakes, well set about ten or twelve feet 
apart, are all that are needed to support it, and short pieces of 
wire are better than the more permanent attachment of 
staples.—Professor Massey in Orchard and Garden. 


Neviusia Alabamensis.—This shrub, which is interesting bo- 
tanically from the fact that it is known wild in only one locality 
in the United States, deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived for its ornamental value. In an earlier number of 
GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. i., page 212) it is reported as hardy 
in Boston, and here it shows perfect health. A plant in 
Meehan’s nurseries is some six years old, and it is rather more 
than four feet high and as many in diameter, making a com- 
pact bush, and it is now covered completely with the tufted, 
feathery clusters of flowers, whose long white stamens make 
them very showy. It blooms every season, and becomes 
more pe f more beautiful as it gets older. It can be propa- 
gated by cuttings as readily as any of the Spirzas, and it is 
related to the Kerria and Rhodotypus, two of our very best 
shrubs from eastern Asia, which are also now flowering very 
finely. 

<tc Pa. x. M. 


Correspondence. 


The Owl and the Sparrow. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I read with much interest in the columns of your jour- 
nal the discussion upon the owl and the sparrow. I will only 
observe now, in continuation of what I have already said, that 
we have in France two chevéches—the large one, which is a 
little larger than a blackbird, although rather stouter, and the 
special enemy of sparrows; and the small one, called also 
chevéchette, rather smaller than a blackbird. This is a very 
rare animal, frequenting principally the mountainous regions 
of the east of France (Savoy, Dauphiny and Switzerland). It is 
known to very few people. The large chevéche, the bird 
which I have always considered the true Stryx passerina, is 
common in all parts of France, and is often sold in the bird 
market of Paris. It ismore common in the south than in other 
parts of the country, and here the people use it as a means of 
capturing other birds. The method is amusing and original. 
It is carried on by the aid of a big basket, upon the top of 
which a chevéche is fastened. The hunter, or perhaps 
trapper would be more appropriate, seats himself inside 
the basket, and by means of a little hole in the side he pro- 
trudes a long piece of wood branched at the extremity, the two 
branches being so far apart thata bird attracted by the owl can 
seat himself upon one of the two branches. Once the victim 
has seated himself upon the branch the man within the basket 
pulls a cord which brings the two branches of the fork together 
and catches the bird by his feet. The bird is then drawn into 
the basket, and, being made to cry, serves to attract other 
birds, which are captured in the same way. A considerable 
number are sometimes caught by one man in this way ina 
morning, and when any one locality is exhausted the hunter 
picks up his basket and locates himself in another position. 

One thing is certain, and that is, that sparrows are not com- 
mon, and do no damagein towns or villages where the chevéche 
has become established, either in old walls, or in churches, or 
in the hollow trunks of Olive and other trees. They become 
more or less diurnal in habit, and hunt in the evening before 
sunset. They do not fly high, and often skim along the sur- 
face of the ground in pursuit of field-mice, which, with the 
sparrows, constitute their ordinary diet. It is not known that 
the chevéche pursues other game. It appears to me probable 
that it would support the winters of the United States at least 
as well as the European sparrow, for it occurs in the north 


as well as in the south of France. ‘ 
Antibes, France. Charles Naudin. 


An Old Orchard. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I own at present the oldest orchard planted by a white 
man west of Albany. In the year 1791 or 1792, Dominie Kirk- 
land, missionary to the Oneidas, planted a small nursery of 
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Apple-seeds at the foot of what is now College Hill, in the 
town at present called Kirkland, a part of what was then the 
town of Paris. This nursery was on a grant of land made to 
the dominie by the tribe to which he preached the Christian 
doctrine. They were much attached to him, and the chief, 
Sconondoa, aided him in his horticultural as well as religious 
enterprises. Out of this nursery three or four orchards were 
planted. The dominie’s own was on a slope of the hills over- 
looking the valley of the Oriskany, one of the most beautiful 
valleys in New York state. I remember the trees fifty years 
ago, as they stood in their prime, and all of them were giants, 
compared with modern Apple-trees. Now there are standing 
but a dozen out of one hundred. As the loss is clearly trace- 
able to neglect for a few years, I feel confident that an orchard 
of seedling Apples might be kept in good health for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. I hope to preserve a few of those now 
standing for at least ten years more. 

The fruit is perceptibly of the old English and French fami- 
lies of Pippins, Bellefleurs and Swanro. One sort only proved 
to be so very good as to deserve careful preservation. Thisis 
named Kirkland, after its planter. It is every way a Bellefleur, 
pure white when picked, but rich yellow in the spring. The 
shape is like the yellow Bellefleur, but rounder, core open, and 
less acid than most of the family. It keeps well into April, 
or even June, in a cool moist cellar. I have had samples keep 
entirely through a year into the next spring. It is, in fact, the 
best keeping apple I have ever grown that had good value. A 
curious feature of this seedling is that another tree from the 
same nursery bears an apple so nearly identical as to be dis- 
tinguished only by close examination. The original Kirkland 
tree stood until 1889, when I was obliged to cut it, but have 
carefully preserved a sucker from the roots that is capable of 


replacing the old tree. 
Caaten, £. Y. E. P. Powell. 


The Broad-leaved Maple. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Since your correspondents have shown so much in- 
terest of late in relation to the hardiness in the east of trees 
from the Pacific coast, I send you some sprays of Acer macro- 
phyllum, gathered from one of our trees here. We have three 
of them and they are all some twenty-five feet high. While 
young they suffered in severe winters, but for several years 
past they do not seem to have been injured in the slightest 
degree. The flowers of this Maple come out slightly in ad- 
vance of those of the ordinary Sycamore Maple. 

Foseph Meehan. 


Germantown, Pa. 


The Rattlesnake Plantain as a Window Plant. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Some of your correspondents have recently shown 
that many wild flowers, even of shy-seeming sorts, lend them- 
selves well to careful transplanting ; and I should like to add a 
mite of evidence with regard to one which I have found a 
bo d and brave little bloomer even under conditions when 
nothing that could be called care was bestowed upon it. In 
my summer home on the shore of Buzzard’s Bay I have fortu- 
nately made friends with two ladies who, living there all the 
year round, are examples of the incorrectness of the oft-re- 
peated statement that country people neither know nor care 
much about wild flowers. Their kindly hands have brought 
me rarities for which, despite all Asa Gray’s directions, I had 
searched with small success, and great bunches of other flow- 
ers which, while not exactly rare, I had rejoiced to find as mere 
isolated specimens. In a basketful of such treasures I discov- 
ered last July a Rattlesnake Plantain with white-striped leaves 
(Goodyera pubescens), the tall spike of which was in bud, and 
which, apparently by accident, had been taken up, roots and 
all. This I planted in the woods near my house in a shady 
moist spot close to a big rock, watering it at the time, but 
giving it no further attention save an occasional glance to see 
what it was doing. For many days it apparently did nothing, 
for though its flowers did not open, neither did they wither. 
Then, after a fortnight or more, they came into bloom as 
prettily and completely as though the plant had never been 
disturbed. 

At Christmas-time, again, I received from these same friends 
through the post a box of greens and berries, and among them 
was another of these little Orchids with the root, embedded in 
moss and earth, still attached to the cluster of evergreen 
leaves. I gave it té.a friend whose care is surer than mine 
and whose window is sunnier, and she setitin a saucer of 
water. The second week in April it was more than merely 
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alive. It was pees forth new little leaves and bore a prom- 
ising spike of flower-buds, although not so large a one as 
— the time were July and the spot a Plymouth County 
wood. Of course it was but a wee and modest plant compared 
with those usually seen in-doors in early spring. But its very 
unlikeness to such plants and the flavor of deep summer 
woods that hung about it seemed for the moment to put their 
showier claims to admiration out of court. 
New York. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


« Recent Publications. 


Chrysanthemum Culture for America. James Morton, 1891. 
The Rural Publishing Company, New York. 

This little volume is the first treatise on the Chrysanthemum 
which has as yet appeared in the United States in book 
form, and is an interesting compendium of the foreign 
and domestic history of the flower, with cultural details 
which the author considers best adapted to this country. 
The book also contains an extended list of synonyms and 
a good calendar of garden operations. Any writer on the 
Chrysanthemum at this time is hampered by the exhaus- 
tive manner in which both the history and culture of the 
flower have already been recorded abroad. _ Mr. C. Harman 
Payne, a London amateur, has miade the history of the 
subject his own by searching out and recording the slight- 
est facts connected with the flower in all countries where‘it is 
grown. Mr. Morton has summarized these annals, and has sup- 
plemented them with some points as to the American history 
of the flower. As for all details of culture, Mr. Edward 
Molyneaux has fairly illuminated this subject with such 
minuteness and clearness as to leave little to be said, except 
in the way of modification to suit climatic conditions. His 
writings, not only in his book but in his very extended mono- 
graphs in the horticultural press, may be fairly considered 
among the curiosities of literature, for he has recorded not 
only notes on general culture, but special points on the differ- 
ent families and varieties, showing powers of observation 
which would be remarkable if applied to any subject. Mr. 
Morton’s cultural details seem, in the main, sound and helpful, 
although there are points in practice upon which experts 
differ. The book would have been improved, perhaps, by 
more explicit directions as to some of the finer points of culti- 
vation, such as the treatment of weak-growing varieties and 
the details of disbudding, both of which are important matters 
to novices. The list of synonyms is very full, and Mr. Morton 
has done a service in collecting such an extended catalogue. 
Curiously enough, one of the best-known examples is omitted, 
that of Domination, also called Mrs. G. Bullock and Milkmaid. 
Mr. Morton’s lists of varieties are more open to criticism. 
We are at a loss to know at what exhibition blooms of 
Cullingfordii and Mrs. John Wanamaker would be allowed to 
be staged with Empress of India, etc., among the “ best twelve 
Chinese.” 

Great care should be taken to secure correctness in the 
matter of nomenclature in hand-books of this sort, and the 
hasty proof-reading which has permitted some errors in this 
department is to be regretted. 


Mushrooms: How to Grow Them. By William Falconer. 
New York: Orange Judd Co. 

This is a compact treatise of 165 pages which has been pre- 
pared for the purpose of giving complete and accurate details 
of all the processes of Mushroom-culture both for home use 
and for market. In addition to his long personal experience 
as a gardener, Mr. Falconer has taken pains to visit many 
of the principal establishments where Mushrooms are success- 
fully grown in this country, not only to examine the various 
methods employed, but to secure from the growers careful 
explanations of the methods rg se be by each. There are 
also chapters on the growing of Mushrooms by the gardeners 
who supply the London market, and a very interesting account 
of the productive beds in the caves underneath the city of 
Paris and its suburbs. One would think, on reading this little 
treatise, that such a delicious and nutritious article of food as 
the Mushroom should be abundant on every American table, 
for it seems so easy to raise them, not only by those who have 
a greenhouse or can afford a house especially prepared for 
them, but by every farmer or householder who can command 
a shed or an ordinary cellar. Every one knows that in certain 
old pastures Mushrooms abound in a wild state, and the direc- 
tions for growing them in the fields are so simple that there 
appears to be little excuse for their scarcity. And yet, although 
their cultivation seems so easy to a reader who has never tried 















to grow them, the fact is that a great many men who have at- 
tempted it seriously have failed, and it is probable that the 
Mushroom crop will prove more uncertain than the Bean crop 
to the average cultivator for many years. 

To grow Mushrooms well needs some may secbag sn and needs 
constant care in the details of cultivation from the beginning 
to the end, and just here is the prime value of this little 
manual. The directions are full and minute, covering the 
smallest particulars, so that one who had never seen a single 
Mushroom growing could take up this volume, and by follow- 
ing the directions explicitly have a reasonable.pope of some 
success. The first fifty pagés of the book are iri the main de- 
voted to the proper construction of caves and houses for 
Mushroom-beds or for the proper adaptation of the beds to 
ordinary cellars and sheds. Then there are directions for se- 
lecting and preparing the manure, the making of the beds, the 
use of the spawn, the loaming, earthing, top-dressing, etc., 
evén to the final work of gathering and marketing the crop. 
After this come some directions for invigorating old beds, 
and for the discouragement of insect enemies, together with a 
selection of receipts for various methods of cooking. The book 
has an excellent index and some illustrations which serve fairly 
well to explain the text; but it would have been more 
attractive if the publishers had taken greater pains in preparing 
the cuts and had printed them on better paper. 


Notes. 


The late Mr. Shirley Hibberd had formed in his garden a 
collection of ninety different varieties of Ivy. 


The Flowering Dogwood, the Black Haw (Viburnum pruni- 
folium) and the Sassafras are all blooming abundantly in the 
woods and hedge-rows near this city, and very beautiful 
they are. 


The Messrs. Putnam are about to publish a book called 
“ Practical Landscape-Gardening,” by Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., 
whose long experience as Superintendent of Parks in this city 
has qualified him to write an interesting and instructive trea- 
tise. 


Le Nétre, the great seventeéhth-century gardener, lies 
buried in the Church of St. Roch in Paris. His tomb was 
designed by Coysevox, one of the most prominent sculptors 
of the time, and one of those who had assisted him in deco- 
rating the royal gardens at Versailles. 


A Philadelphia correspondent writes that a fine tree of 
Magnolia Fraseri, still standing in the old Bartram Garden, now 
Bartram Park, is covered with bloom and is a beautiful object. 
This is really one of the most beautiful of the native Magnolias, 
its large flowers having a tint of canary yellow which is very 
delicate, and their fragrance, too, is almost equal to that of our 
Magnolia glauca. 


The leading article in the //ustrirte Gartenzeitung of Vienna 
for the month of April is devoted to Begonia bicolor, Wats. 
The history of its discovery in Mexico by Dr. Palmer, in 1886, 
is quoted from Mr. Sereno Watson’s account in vol. xxii. of the 
‘‘ Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences,” 
and thearticle is accompanied by a fine colored plate, prepared 
from a specimen which bloomed last autumn in the Royal 
Belvidere Gardens at Vienna. 


It is a matter of concern to some people that the blossoms 
have come, hereabout, and many of them have gone, without 
any heavy rain. There is a popular superstition that the so- 
called blossom-storm is in some way connected with a fruitful 
year. On the other hand, there has been a theory that a cold 
rain while the trees are in flower may prevent fertilization, 
and therefore injure the fruit-crop. Recent investigation 
seems to show there is no real basis for this belief. The blos- 
som-storm, like the equinoctial, is an-uncertain quantity, and, 
whether it comes or not, has little-effect on the fruit. 


William M’Corquodale, a Scotch forester of reputation and 
the forest manager on the estates of the Earl of Mansfield, 
died last month in his eighty-first year. He is spoken of as 
the acknowledged father of forestry in Britain. During the 
long period he was connected with the Mansfield estates he 
planted and raised thousands of acres of woodlands, and has 
done much to encourage the taste for planting in north 
Britain. David Douglas was a townsman of his, and in this 
way M’Corquodale early became interested in the conifers of 
the north-west coast, especially in the Douglas Fir, which he 
was one of the first to plant in large quantities as a forest-crop. 
Many contributions from his pen are found in the 7ransac- 
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tions of the Scottish Arboricultural Society. He was ardently 
devoted to the interests of this society, and was a constant 
attendant at its meetings. 


A particularly fine specimen of Licuala grandis is included 
in the small, but choice, collection of Palms and other foliage 
plants in the conservatories attached to the city residence of 
Mr. A. J. Drexel, in Philadelphia. The plant referred to is 
about five feet in height, and carries over twenty fine leaves, 
doubtless being one of the best examples of this handsome 
Palm to be found in the country. In the same collection are 
some nicely grown Gleichenias, among them being G. fladel- 
lata, G. Spelunce, G. dicarpa longipinnata and G. dichotoma, 
the last-named being well represented by a specimen between 
five and six feet in diameter. 


One of the most charming descriptions of English rural 
scenery which we have recently read may be found in Harper's 
Magazine for May, being the first instalment of Mr. Quiller 
Couch’s account of a boat journey down the Warwickshire 
Avon. It is delightfully illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
and one of his most effective pictures shows us “‘ Guy’s Cliffe 
Mill,” with regard to which the author writes: ‘‘ The beauties 
of this spot have been bepraised forcenturies. Leland speaks 
of them ; Drayton sings them. ‘There,’ says Camden, ‘ have 
yee a shady little wood, cleere and cristal springs, mossie 
bottoms and caves, medowes alwaies fresh and greene, the 
river rumbling heere and there among the stones with his 
streame making a milde noise and gentle whispering, and, 
besides all this, solitary and still quietness, things most grate- 
ful to the muses.’ Fuller, who knew it well, calls it ‘a most 
delicious place, so that a man in many miles’ riding cannot 
meet so much variety as there one furlong doth afford.’ The 
water-mill is mentioned in Doomsday-book and has been 
sketched constantly ever since—a low quaint pile fronted by 
a recessed open gallery, under which the water is forever 
sparkling and frothing, fresh from its spin over the mill- 
wheels or tumble down the ledges of the weir.” 


The death is announced, in his ninety-first year, of William 
Barron, a Scotch gardener, distinguished in his day, and at 
one time considered the highest authority in England on culti- 
vated conifers. His greatest achievement was the formation 
of the gardens at Elverston Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Harrington, in Derbyshire, famous for their topiary work and 
the great collections of coniferous plants which they contain. 
Barron made a specialty of moving large trees, and scoured 
the country round for old Yews and other large specimens 
with which to embellish the pleasure-grounds at Elverston. 
His greatest feat of this sort is said to have been the removal 
from the Buckland churchyard of the so-called Buckland Yew, 
a huge tree supposed to be more than a thousand years old, 
and mentioned in ‘the Doomsday-book. Barron left the im- 
mediate control of Elverston some forty years ago, and estab- 
lished himself in the neighborhood as a nurseryman and 
landscape-gardener. For many years he was one of the most 
active figures in English horticulture, and was employed in 
all parts of the kingdom in executing works of landscape- 
gardening and in moving large trees. He was a man highly 
respected by every one, and his influence and example did 
much to elevate the profession of gardening in England. His 
portrait and a detailed account of his career, with views 
taken in the gardens at Elverston, appear in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for the 25th of April. 


Catalogues Received. 


W. T. ALAN, Greenville, Mercer County, Pa.; Collections of Plants 
for Bedding.—H. H. Bercer & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Bulbs, 
Seeds and Plants from Japan, China and Australia,—CLEVELAND 
BAKING PowpeErR Co., New York, N. Y.; Cooking Receipts.—F. W. 
Devor & Co., corner Fulton and William Sts., New York, N. Eg 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes.—B. A, ELLIotT Co., 54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture, Seeds, Trees, 
Shrubs and Small Fruit.—BenyAMIN HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Hammond’s Slug Shot.—H. W. Jouns, 87 Maiden Lane, New 
York, N. Y.; Asbestos Materials—Tue J. L. Morr Iron Works, 86, 
88 and 90 Beekman St., New York, N. Y.; Wrought Iron Tree Guards, 
Garden .Rollers, Cast Iron Settees, etc.—NovELTY MANUFACTURING 
Co., New Bedford, Mass.; The Climax Patent Pruner.—Wmn. PAUL 
& Son, Waltham Cross, Herts, England; New Roses and Florists’ 
Flowers.—WATERBURY RuBBER Co., 49 Warren St., New York, N. Y.; 
ys ons Grip Armored Hose.—F. W. WiLson, Wilson’s Nurseries. 
Chatham, Ontario; Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shrubs, 
Plants, Bulbs, etc.—THr YOKOHAMA GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION, 21-35 
Nakamura, Yokohama, Japan, and Glen Avenue, Oakland, Cai.: 
General Flowering, Ornamental, Hardy Trees and Shrubs, Bulbs 
Climbers, Fruit Trees, etc.; from Japan. ; 
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“THERE IS NO APPEAL BEYOND CESAR” 








The Late World-Renowned Dermatologist, 


SIP ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 


President of the Royal Collegeof Surgeons 


Who ever gave a —_— Weasonie’, and the 
wing is 


Tue Ony Testimomat He Ever Gave 


“If it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard 

= ro} — agen oe bo ewe we should 
iar with the means whic at pu 8 

be most efficiently attained. / eT ae 


“We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice com- 
plenien. who had never washed her face with soap all 
r life through ; her means of polishing : red a smear 
nd then a lick 
with rose water. Of course we did not care to look too 
closely after such an avowal, but we pitied her, fer 
soap is the food of she skin, 


Soap is to the Skin What Wine is to 
* the Stomach, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but 
the layer which carries the dirt; and it promotes the 

displacement of the old cuticle to make way for the 
new, to increase the activity of change in the skin. 
Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 


of grease or cold cream ; then a wipe, a 


A Name Engraven on the Memory of the 
Oldest Inhabitant 


PEARS. 


PEARS’ SOAP! | an article of the nicest and most 


“careful manufacture, and the 
most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
to the skin.” 





AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic Specimens. 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 
FoR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 

tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


pBURNETT’s 


—e 
bite Lice!) Flavoring 


EXTRi ea cTS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 











Thoughtful peopie should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 


Josarn Burnett & Co., Boston: 


Gentlemen,—I have used _ Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to moe ‘ound in an market. 
PARLOA, 
School of Seen Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is seoombly che or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of (a detes' cheap, a and deleteri- 


those 
above all others. 


BURNETT'S EXTRACTS y Grocers 
ads ~ generally heh wesc « the United 
Seaton, in Sang foceign coun countries. 
Do not the poor substitutes 
offered, rear obtaining SURNETIS. os as 
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ZALPINES 
SUB-ALPINES, 
Aq Lilies, 


Phoicest kinds 
—our own propaga tion—which will transplant suc- 
cessfully ; also o ther rare trees and shrubs in great 
variety. ‘Exceptional opportunity to secure good 


plants of these beautiful trees. Address 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


A GREAT INVENTION, 


The merits of which must Command Universal Use. 





“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


Light, Handsome, 
Clean, Durable, 


Cheap, 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents: 
R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., S. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SON, Station E, New York City. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES, CIRCULARS, ETC. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


‘The largest establishment in the world for the treat- For the Skin and Scalp. 


Unbreakable. 








ment of the skin andscalp, eczema, moles, =a 

flaous hair, birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples. wrink- Prepared by 3 Dermatologist with 20 years” 

ae oat a ng y eo ay blac ~— Highly in ingor reed by t the o modi- 
rs scars, . powder marks, ssi ar 

development, Consultation Free, at ee or Aad pon A head. ail ain, puanplen, lesh 


4 A Indispens- 
able as let article, and a sure prevent- 
ive of all diseases of the skin and scalp. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


, Book on all Skin a” a 
los thet? Treatment sent (sealed) for 


‘JOHN H, woeaneke, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 


H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and general 
e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


and beg to solicit a trial order. 


LAD tra choice named sorts, in over 1, arieties. 
% si ow WHITE (WEW). "The Dest White Gladoli for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 
pie are the finest in cultivation. 


IRIS KG@MPFERLI, Doubleand Sin Over 500 named varieties. The largest and finest stock in this country 
TRIS GERMANICA. Av Eolicction all the finest soris. 


ery large col 
x ta SIBERICA. One of the most showy of 
LILIES. Our Lily Farm is replete with over 500 ane of mye By vty a choice and latest importations from 
ntries. 


ween and —_ cou 
re also very large importers of MYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, Etc., commonly me ye ce 

Dutch * Bulbs fo for. Fall Planting and S + display. In our Herbaceous Grounds we have qlee ond 

Collection of HARDY PLANTS, which for a whole season flowering cannot be surpassed. best ee 


{ Herbaceous Phioxes extant. 
& We w over three acres, and - stock comprises nearly on varieties, the cream of thie 


. Catalogues and Special Prices on application to 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, 


BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 
UEENS, N. Y. 


See =. RP 
For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass, 


Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. 
181.133, 135 & 1387 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


ARGE TREES.:::: SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 


New Catalogue of Plants. 







DAHLIAS. 
country and also of 





















large ; 
; Nursery Trees, recen transplanted. ¥ 
The best varieties of Mapl 4 Th: q ag SY O85 BILL WORSERY 
, Pines, uyas, e 
Also 100 ¥: of Flowering Shrubs and Vines. NEW ROCHELLE, W.Y. 


Come and examine the stock, or correspond with me. 
SAMUEL C. MOON,Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
OnN. Y. Division of P. R.R., thirty miles from Phila. 


Tuberous Begonias 
A SPECIALTY. 







OIYPe 
“1 ENGRAVING (@MPrany 


7:9 ee NEW CHAMBERS St PHOTO-PROCESSES. 


i 
“20 Cliff St. 320-322 Pearl Street, 
Tv rozr=. 


i 
{ 


(aang rig a 


ENGRAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PORPOSES. 






62h ne NG NR Eo) OD ET — 


Sec Et 











Established 1844. 


‘Greenhouse Heating | 


AND 
VENTILATING. 


Kissena Nurseries, rica, Flushing, WY 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


C 
uw 'Oo 
“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S ” 


Hardy Azaleas. |Spling & Summer Underwear 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. Merino, Natural Wool & Silk & Wool 


] BALBRIGGAN & SILK UNDERWEAR. 
Ladies’ Silk and 
Silk and Wool Swiss Ribbed 
Underwear; Union Suits. 


HOSIERY. 


Plain and Ribbed Colored Lisle 
Thread and Silk Hose. 


REAL BALBRIGGAN, 


together with the best makes of Hosiery 
for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 


WARRANTED FAST BLACK. 


Embroidered and Fancy Silk Hose 
and Half Hose. 


Sroadovary A 19th és, 
NEW YORK. 
CHANCE FOR ALL 


To wes a Cup of Eee 
zee, A RIAL O RDER 
f 39% {pounds cs a Fe, either 

apan, Imperial, Gunpow- 
= fouge Jap Hyson’ Mixed, English 
Breakfast, or Sun Sun Chop, sent 


Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 


















servatories. 





How pleasant you fee 


when cows get looseand make you a neighborly 
call. How attractive your Lawn afterwards! 
Why don’t you protect without concealing it by 
erecting 


“© HARTMAN'S 


Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for 


” 


large Greenhouses 


HortiutturalAtobiteeture 


‘AND BUILDING. 


Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm Honses,etc. 


Erected complete, or the Structural Iron work shipped 
ready for erection, with plans, details, and full instruc- 
tions to enable the local suilder to erect same. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Four Cents postage for Dustrated Catalogue. 














We sell more Lawn Fencing than all other 
manufacturers combined, because it is the 
Handsomest and Best Fence made, and 
cheaper than wood. 

Our “ Steel Picket ’’ Gates, Tree and Flower 
Guards and Flexible Steel Wire Door Mats are 
unequaled. A 40-page illustrated catalogue of 
‘« Hartman Specialties’’ mailed free. Men- 
tion this paper. 


HARTMAN M'FG CO, 






























that ranks first 














ee by mail on receipt of $2.co. Be 
aS Sn Each vine sealed. with WORKS: BEAVER FALLS, PA. particular and state what kind of Tea you want. Great. 
= } \) = our registered trade- BRANCHES: 102 Chambers Street, New York; Pot inducement ever offered to get orders for our cele- 





OT RADEMA ark label. Send for brated T: Coffees and Baking Powder. For full par- 
dare giviiig LUE aT regs information: Agents wai wanted 508 State Street, Chicago; 73 S. Forsythe Street, ticulars ras sews THE GREAT ERICAN TEA ‘A TEA Co. 
dress 


S SONS, New C Atlanta ; 1416 West Eleventh St., Kansas City. P. O. Box 280. 31 and 32 Vesey St., New York. 


USE HAMMOND’S SLUG-SHOT 


TO DESTROY 


Currant Worms, Melon Bugs, Curculio, Rose 
Lice, Cabbage Worms, Potato Bugs, etc. 


Use lightly for Insects ; freely for Fertitizer. 
TESTED FOR TWELVE YEARS. Safe to Use. 


SOLD BY ALL THE LIVE SEED DEALERS IN AMERICA. 
COPPER COMPOUND kills Rot, Blight and Mildew ; diluted makes the Bordeaux Mixture. 
THRIPF JUICE, diluted 400 times with water, kills Codling Moth, Elm Tree Beetle, Gypsy Moth 


Larva, etc. These two, combined in -one application, make the surest destructive preparation to fungus and 
insects that can be found on the face of the earth. For pamphlet, address 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on- Hudson, N. Y. 
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FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 


tifal finish, whieh will not peal or crack off, smut or crock by handling ;-does not. Jose its lustre by age ; ust will not stick to work finished 
with it. Is NoTA VARNISH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious Sticles, Sold by all harness makers! 


Garden and Forest. [Numsee 168: | 
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